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A.  W  A.  Y 


TO  MAKE 

OUR  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  EPISCOPATE 

MORE  EFFECTIVE. 


After  the  work  of  Missions  was  undertaken  by  this 
Church  in  its  corporate  character,  at  the  General  Con¬ 
vention  of  1835,  it  soon  became  apparent  that,  to  the 
most  successful  conduct  of  the  enterprise,  a  complete  min¬ 
istry  in  all  its  orders,  must  be  set  apart.  In  all  earlier 
efforts,  sustained  by  the  spontaneous  zeal  and  liberality 
of  individuals,  missions  to  the  heathen  had  been  for  the 
most  part  engaged  in  by  young  men,  who,  in  their  fer¬ 
vent  devotion  to  the  work  of  Christ,  and  earnest  long¬ 
ing  for  the  salvation  of  men,  had  gone  forth  in  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  their  youth,  and  without  ministerial  experience, 
to  set  up  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in  the  midst  of 
Pagan  darkness  and  superstition.  These  noble  martyrs, 
in  their  hour  of  need,  found  no  counsellor  at  hand,  and 
could  communicate  with  their  elders  at  home  only  at 
long  intervals.  They  were  often  constrained  to  act  at 
most  important  junctures,  and  when  an  act  (of  neces- 
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sity)  became  a  policy,  on  questions'  which  only  the 
gravest  deliberation  and  the  most  mature  judgment 
were  able  to  determine  wisely.  The  expediency  of 
sending  forth  Missionary  Bishops  alike  to  our  foreign 
and  to  our  domestic  field,  soon  impressed  itself  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Church.  The  services  of  men  of  larger  ex¬ 
perience  and  riper  age,  it  was  believed,  could  so  be  se¬ 
cured,  and  the  zeal  of  younger  missionaries  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  wisdom  which  would  save  it  from  spend¬ 
ing  itself  in  vain.  Much  was  said  also  by  those  who 
are  most  tenacious  of  primitive  order,  of  the  indispen¬ 
sableness  of  a  Bishop  to  any  effective  ministration  of  the 
truth  of  Christ.  It  was  alleged  that  as  Churchmen  we 
ought  not  to  expect  a  blessing  while  we  were  sending 
forth  a  mere  Presbyterial  ministry — that  the  body  could 
not  begin  to  live  without  the  head,  and  that  converts 
from  heathenism  need  as  much  as  any  other  disciples, 
whatever  grace  may  be  expected  to  attend  the  Rite  of 
Confirmation. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  inquire  exactly  how  far  the 
hopes  of  the  Church  have  been  realized  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  results  of  that  Missionary  Episcopate,  which, 
under  the  promptings  of  these  and  other  motives,  was 
inaugurated.  The  Missionary  Bishop  to  Turkey  has 
long  since  resigned  and  returned  to  pastoral  care  in  this 
country.  The  Mission  over  which  he  was  appointed  to 
preside  is  extinct.  It  was  proved,  at  least,  that  the 
head  is  no  more  complete  without  the  members,  than  the 
members  without  the  head.  The  Missionary  Bishop  to 


China,  than  whom  no  more  earnest,  faithful  and  wise 
shepherd  ever  went  forth  to  look  after  Christ’s  sheep 
that  are  scattered  abroad,  after  long  years  of  service, 
about  a  twelve  month  ago  laid  his  pastoral  staff  at  the 
Master’s  feet,  and  went  to  his  rest  a  weary,  if  not  a 
disappointed  man.  His  missionary  life  was  not  a  failure, 
as  has  been  most  triumphantly  shown  in  Bishop  Ste¬ 
vens’  memorial  sermon.  But  how  much  did  he  accom¬ 
plish  as  a  Bishop  that  he  might  not  have  done  as  a 
Presbyter  ?  The  English  Bishop  to  Hong  Kong,  Bishop 
Boone’s  friend  and  fellow-worker  in  China,  has  resigned 
and  gone  back  to  Great  Britain,  and,  it  is  understood, 
that  no  successor  is  likely  to  be  appointed. 

The  Missionary  Bishop  to  Africa  (the  only  Episco¬ 
pal  representative  of  this  Church  now  in  the  foreign 
field)  has  been  spared  by  the  good  Providence  of  God 
through  many  years.  He  has  tarried  in  his  appointed 
post  with  exemplary  constancy,  having  been  absent  only 
a  few  months  at  a  time,  and  at  long  intervals.  He  is  a 
Bishop  of  unquestioned  devotion  and  power.  He  had 
had  years  of  missionary  experience  before  he  was  conse¬ 
crated  to  his  high  office.  And  yet,  where  are  the  spirit¬ 
ual  fruits  abundant  and  manifest  which  can  be  traced  to 
their  origin — I  will  not  say  in  him— but  in  his  Episco¬ 
pate  ?  God  forbid  that  I  should  disparage  the  work  of 
any  man  who  has  gone  forth  in  the  love  of  Christ  to 
make  known  his  saving  health ;  or  that  I  should  seem 
to  sanction  that  unreasonable  demand  which  many  make 
for  immediate,  obvious  results  of  Christian  effort  amoo^ 
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the  heathen,  for  whom  an  immense  amount  of  work 
must  be  done,  before  they  can  be  brought  up  to  the 
level  of  appreciable  improvement.  But  I  think  it  may 
be  said,  without  prejudice  to  any  individual,  that  the 
Missionary  Episcopate  of  our  Church  has  not  accom¬ 
plished  a  moiety  of  the  good  which  the  fervent  advocates 
of  its  establishment  anticipated.  Part  of  the  failure  is, 
doubtless,  attributable  to  the  coldness  and  niggardliness 
of  the  Church  at  home.  Our  Missionary  Bishops  went 
forth  with  high  hopes  of  efficient  co-operation.  They 
thought  to  be  followed  with  the  prayers  and  blessings 
of  the  great  company  of  the  faithful,  at  whose  bidding 
they  went.  Yet  how  few  remember  them  in  their 
closets  and  at  the  family  altar.  They  expected  large 
reinforcements  of  clerical  help,  but  they  called  and 
pleaded  in  vain.  They  supposed  that  Christians  who 
felt  themselves  free  to  stay  in  a  civilized  land,  to  amass 
wealth,  and  to  have  it  protected  by  Christian  laws,  and 
to  enjoy  its  uses  amid  Christian  refinements,  would  at 
least  supply  all  that  might  be  required  to  support  and 
furnish  with  needful  appliances  their  brethren,  who 
were  content  in  Christ’s  name  to  leave  kindred  and 
home,  and  bear  his  message  of  love  to  the  dark  places  of 
the  earth.  Even  in  this  they  have  been  disappointed. 
Their  plans  have  been  cramped  and  often  thwarted  for 
want  of  pecuniary  means  to  put  them  in  execution.  It 
is  due  to  the  Godly  and  well-learned  men  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  the  thankless  and  unappreciated 
work  of  the  Missionary  Episcopate,  that  the  Church 
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should  first  take  to  itself  great  reproach  for  the  heart¬ 
lessness  with  which  it  has  looked  on  and  seen  their 
struggles,  and  left  them  without  help,  without  support, 
and  almost  without  sympathy.  All  this  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  impertinent  to  inquire  whether  there  have 
been  anything  in  the  conditions  of  the  office,  as  con¬ 
ferred  by  our  Church,  which  has  precluded  even  that 
measure  of  usefulness  which,  despite  these  incidental 
hindrances,  it  might  have  reached.  And,  on  this  point, 
I  shall  venture  some  suggestions,  which  a  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Missionary  work  of  the  Church  has  enforced 
upon  my  own  mind,  and  which  now,  upon  the  approach 
of  a  triennial  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  and  of 
the  General  Convention,  I  feel  constrained  to  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  my  brethren. 

I  am  persuaded  that  we  have  had  good  and  able  men 
in  the  Missionary  Episcopate,  affected  by  no  more  of  the 
infirmities  of  our  nature  than  are  common  to  man,  and 
animated  by  a  zeal  worthy  of  all  commendation.  The 
fault  of  small  success  has  not  been  so  much  in  the  men, 
I  believe,  as  in  the  system  under  which  they  have 
wrought.  And  if  that  be  susceptible  of  amendment,  this 
is  a  favorable  moment  for  making  the  attempt,  when 
one  missionary  jurisdiction  is  without  an  incumbent, 
when  the  remaining  one  seems  about  to  undergo 
(whether  we  will  or  not)  some  radical  changes ;  and 
when  the  new  field  opening  in  Mexico  will  demand  of 
our  Church  the  most  efficient  instrumentalities  which 
she  can  furnish  for  its  timely  and  wise  occupation  and 
culture. 
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I  invoke  the  special  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
matters  which  I  shall  bring  forward.  If  my  thoughts 
are  visionary,  refute  them,  and  show  up  their  folly. 
If  they  be  sensible  and  practicable,  endorse  them,  and 
help  to  give  them  experiment.  What  I  long  for  is,  not 
the  adoption  of  my  schemes,  but  a  wider  and  livelier  in¬ 
terest  in  the  cause,  and  the  pursuit  of  some  plan  which 
shall  invest  with  new  honor,  and  empower  with  new 
efficiency,  our  Missionary  Episcopate. 

Assuming  that  there  has  not  been  accomplished  by 
the  Missionary  Episcopate  all  of  good  which  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  its  employment  anticipated,  it  devolves  on  us 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  reason  of  its  comparative 
failure,  and  indicate,  if  we  can,  the  proper  remedy. 

I  do  not  admit  that  Foreign  Missions  have  been  a 
failure,  or  even  that  the  Missions  of  this  Church  have 
been  less  fruitful  than  it  was  reasonable  to  expect.  If 
the  Lord  ever  makes  it  a  condition  of  his  blessing,  “  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  faith  so  be  it  done  unto  you'- — we  have  not 
been  in  a  state  to  indulge  large  expectations.  Neither 
will  I  concede  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  appointed 
Missionary  Bishops  at  all.  It  was  a  sound  position 
that  the  missionary  portion  of  the  Church’s  field  of  labor 
requires  the  supervision  of  a  Bishop  no  less  than  her 
home  stations — her  established  Dioceses.  The  ministry 
is  of  Christ’s  appointment.  He  instituted  no  super¬ 
fluous  order ;  and  there  is  and  always  has  been,  some¬ 
thing  for  each  to  do  wherever  the  Gospel  is  dispensed. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  precisely  the  same 
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range  of  duties  must  be  pursued  by  the  same  function¬ 
ary  everywhere,  and  under  all  circumstances.  This  is 
one  of  the  mistakes  to  which  we,  in  our  intense  conserv¬ 
atism,  are  always  liable.  We  attempt  uniformity  every¬ 
where.  In  appointing  Missionary  Bishops,  we  virtually 
made  them  Diocesan  Bishops.  Sent  out  to  heathen 
communities,  they  had  a  specific  field  assigned  to  them, 
and  to  that  they  were  bound  for  life.  No  other  conceit 
seems  to  have  been  in  anybody’s  mind,  than  that  they 
should  just  settle  down,  and  surround  themselves  as 
soon  as  possible  with  the  circumstances  of  a  Diocesan 
Bishop ;  and  the  Canons  provide  for  Diocesan  ma¬ 
chinery.  Now,  I  submit  that  this  is  not  truly  primi¬ 
tive.  It  does  not  conform  to  the  Apostolic  model.  In 
the  first  ages  of  the  Church  there  were  no  Diocesan 
Bishops.  We  have  no  Scriptural  evidence  that  one  of 
the  Apostles  planted  himself  in  any  heathen  country, 
and  made  it  his  settled  abode.  Timothy  and  Titus  were 
put  in  charge  of  Ephesus  and  Crete,  when  there  had 
been  gathered  in  those  places  respectively  a  body  of 
Christians  having  Elders  and  Deacons  ministering  among 
them.  Diocesan  Episcopacy  was  the  development,  not 
the  initial  means,  of  the  implantation  of  the  Gospel. 
The  ministry  of  Apostles  among  heathen  people  was 
itinerant ;  they  went  from  place  to  place ;  they  passed 
through  one  country  and  entered  into  another.  They 
left  ministers  of  lower  orders  in  charge  of  fields  which 
they  had  opened ;  directed  their  labors,  and,  from  time 
to  time,  visited  them  again.  Accordingly,  we  read 
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that  “  Paul  said  unto  Barnabas”  (with  whom  he  had 
once  been  on  a  missionary  tour),  “let  us  go  again  and 
visit  our  brethren  in  every  city  where  we  have  preached 
the  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  they  do  !  And 
Paul  went  through  Syria  and  Silicia,  confirming  the 
Churches.”  Tradition,  indeed,  disposes  of  the  first 
Apostles  in  various  countries,  and  leaves  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  parcelled  out  the  world  into  Episcopal 
jurisdictions,  and  accepted  each  his  appropriate  field. 
If  this  were  indeed  so — which  is  more  than  doubtful — 
it  occurred  at  a  period  of  their  lives  later  than  that 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Scripture  history,  and  after 
something  had  been  accomplished  towards  the  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  every  quarter.  All  the  reliable 
voices  of  history  teach  us  to  believe  that  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  Apostles  passed 
through  the  countries  and  preached  the  Word  as  they 
had  opportunity,  bnt  did  not  tarry  as  resident  minis¬ 
ters  ;  did  not  attempt  to  institute  Diocesan  organization, 
until  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  converts,  and  elders 
needed  to  be  “  ordained  in  every  city.” 

Now,  if  all  this  view  of  the  primitive  instrumentali¬ 
ties  for  the  ingathering  of  the  heathen  be  correct,  the 
appointment  of  a  Missionary  Bishop  to  Amoy,  and 
another  to  Cape  Palmas,  and  another  to  Constantinople, 
as  determinate  jurisdictions,  and  with  the  view  to  their 
permanent  residence  in  those  places,  may  have  been 
consistent  with  the  later  practice  of  the  Church,  but 
certainly  does  not  conform  to  the  policy  of  those  in- 
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spired  men  who  first  attempted  the  obedience  of  the 
precept,  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  every  creature.”  And  if  wTe  have  not  followed 
the  practice  of  the  primitive  times,  we  may  find  in  our 
omission  so  to  do  one  reason  why  w7e  have  not  been 
cheered  with  anything  like  primitive  success. 

I  think  it  wTould  not  be  difficult  to  show  from  the  rec¬ 
ords,  that  any  discomforts  which  have  arisen  in  our 
missionary  stations  that  have  been  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Episcopate,  have  directly  or  indirectly 
grown  out  of  the  fact  of  the  Bishops  being  resident. 
Every  small  dominion  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  a  des¬ 
potism.  A  ruler  who  has  nothing  else  to  do,  and  has  a 
few  subjects,  rules  too  much.  I  bring  no  railing  accusa¬ 
tion  against  anybody.  I  have  already  expressed  my 
confidence  that  the  Missionary  Bishops  sent  out  by  this 
Church  have  been  men  of  piety,  of  power,  and  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  measure  of  practical  wisdom,  but  they  have  been 
men  of  like  passions  with  others.  Their  noble  devotion 
has  not  lifted  them  entirely  above  the  frailties  of  our 
common  humanity.  I  believe  they  would  have  been 
more  useful  if  they  had  been  more  astir.  Bishoping  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  work  befitting  a  Missionary 
Episcopate.  Our  Bishops  to  heathendom  are  too  cir¬ 
cumscribed.  They  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
canonical,  rather  than  the  primitive  ideal.  Let  them  be 
“  enlarged,”  as  Paul  desired  to  be,  by  the  Corinthian 
Christians,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  regions  beyond  them. 
Itinerant  Apostles  is  what  we  need,  abiding  nowhere, 
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but  going  from  place  to  place,  and  returning  upon  their 
own  track  to  confirm  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  to 
“  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting.’5 

There  is  scarcely  any  position  in  life  so  peculiar  that 
nothing  may  be  learned  from  an  acquaintance  with  other 
people,  who  have  different  usages  which  might  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  such  a  place.  Can  it  be  profitable ;  can  it  sub¬ 
serve  the  best  development  of  his  judgment,  to  shut  a 
man  up  among  the  Greboes,  keep  him  isolated  from  the 
whole  Christian  world  during  his  natural  life,  and  ask 
him  to  administer  the  inchoate  Church,  and  bring  it  into 
harmonv  of  structure  and  feeling  with  Catholic  Christ- 
endom  ?  He  must  be  a  very  remarkable  man  if  he  be 
not  dwarfed  by  such  a  process.  The  very  exigencies  of 
his  office  demand  that  he  shall  have  to  do  with  life  in 
other  forms.  One  can  scarce  appreciate  the  proportions 
of  the  work  which  is  given  him  to  do,  if  he  do  not  some¬ 
times  contemplate  it  from  a  distance,  any  more  than  a 
man  can  realize  the  magnficence  of  a  building  in  which 
he  is  always  immured.  No  men  in  the  Church  have 
need  of  more  comprehension  of  mind  than  our  Mission¬ 
ary  Bishops.  The  grandest  errand  entrusted  to  human 
agents  is  committed  to  them.  Their  duties  should 
bring  them  to  view  their  work  in  its  every  aspect.  At 
home  and  abroad  they  should  be  given  every  possible 
facility  for  enlarging  their  views,  increasing  their  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  warming  their  hearts.  They  should  be  known 
and  felt  everywhere  in  our  households  of  faith,  and 
when  they  visit  their  fields  of  foreign  labor,  they  should 
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go  with  the  consciousness  that  they  cannot  be  forgotten 
by  those  they  leave  behind. 

I  ask  my  readers  to  ponder  these  things  ;  not  that 
my  thoughts  may  get  notoriety — but  that  others  may  be 
constrained  to  entertain  the  subject ,  and  forced  to  arouse 
from  their  apathy,  and  accept  or  reject  “  the  novelties 
[with]  which  [I]  disturb  our  peace.” 

Having  objected  to  the  policy  of  establishing  resident 
Missionary  Bishops  in  heathen  countries,  in  advance  of 
the  existence  of  any  Church  for  them  to  preside  over, 
and  having  attempted  to  show  that  it  is  not  according  to 
primitive  usage,  nor  conducive  to  the  best  development 
and  use  of  their  powers,  it  becomes  me  to  say  some¬ 
thing  more  specific  of  the  way  in  which  I  would  have 
them  employed,  when  not  engaged  in  visiting  our  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Stations. 

We  find,  on  studying  the  record  of  Paul’s  labors,  that 
he  occupied  no  small  portion  of  his  time  in  reporting  to 
the  more  established  Christian  communities,  the  work 
which  God  was  doing  among  the  Gentiles  through  the 
agency  of  his  ministers ;  in  stirring  them  up  to  a  livelier 
interest  in  the  wide  dispensation  of  the  Gospel ;  and  in 
calling  forth  substantial  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
fellowship  from  believers  in  one  country,  towards  their 
fellow-Christians  and  fellow-men  in  another.  A  thought¬ 
ful  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  prominence 
which  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  gives  in  all  his  Epis¬ 
tles  to  the  doctrine  so  tersely  expressed  in  one  of  Peter’s 
letters — “  As  every  man  hath  received  the  gift,  even  so 
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minister  the  same,  one  to  another,  as  good  stewards  of 
the  manifold  grace  of  God.”  He  makes  transmission  of 
the  Gospel  to  those  yet  destitute,  not  only  the  duty  of 
such  as  have  it,  but  an  evidence  indispensable  that  they 
are  the  subjects  of  its  saving  power;  and  he  keeps  the 
thought  constantly  before  them.  May  I  not  say,  with¬ 
out  offence,  that  the  preaching  of  this  day  lacks  that 
element.  And  who  so  likely  to  bring  it  forth  in  its 
pristine  prominence  and  power,  as  the  man  of  God 
whose  life  is  consecrated,  as  Paul’s  was,  to  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  heathen?  The  Foreign  Missionary  Bishop 
has  as  great  a  wrork  to  do  at  home  as  he  has  abroad. 
The  Church  needs  to  be  aroused  and  instructed  on  this 
whole  subject.  Fresh  from  the  Mission  field,  he  can 
communicate  facts ,  and  tell  them  with  the  fervor  of  one 
who  has  “  seen  and  believed.”  Bishop  Boone  never  did 
more  for  the  Chinese,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  than 
when  (after  nearly  a  year  of  physical  disability)  he  went 
through  our  principal  cities,  and  stirred  the  hearts  of 
the  people  with  his  glqwing  and  eloquent  appeals.  The 
Church  needs  such  visitations  and  enjoys  them.  One 
who  can  speak  with  authority,  whose  intellectual  gifts 
and  attainments  qualify  him  to  interest  any  congrega¬ 
tion,  would  meet  a  welcome  everywhere  when  pleading 
for  the  heathen ;  while  a  mere  functionary  who  can,  at 
the  best,  retail  only  what  he  has  read,  cannot  command 
attention  nor  awaken  sympathy.  Would  that  we  had 
two  or  three  Missionary  Bishops  kindled  with  the  spirit 
of  the  great  Apostle,  and  like  him  applying  their  powers 


not  only  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  but  also  and 
equally  to  the  inculcation  of  missionary  principles,  and 
the  awakening  of  missionary  life  in  the  Church  at  home. 

Never  will  there  be,  I  apprehend,  a  “  due  sense”  of 
the  importance,  th©  obligation,  and  the  great  interest 
of  Foreign  Missions  experienced  by  our  Church,  until 
some  person  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Missions,  and 
qualified  to  speak  with  authority  and  power,  shall  go 
back  and  forth  through  the  land,  reporting  in  every 
Parish  the  facts  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  inculcating 
the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  and  pleading  for  its  sup¬ 
port.  Few  pastors  will  or  can  do  this  work  efficiently 
among  their  own  flocks.  And  people  will  not  take  to 
the  cause  as  an  holy  abstraction.  It  must  come  tangibly 
and  impressively  before  them.  And  who  shall  be  its  ad¬ 
vocates?  The  Foreign  Committee  can  speak  only 
through  circulars.  They  have  their  own  cares  and  local 
duties  to  detain  them.  The  Secretary  who  fulfils  his 
duties  at  the  office  cannot  also  be  on  the  road,  and  in 
Desks  and  Pulpits  far  and  near.  Special  agents  must 
bear  the  errand,  or  ignorance  will  prevail  and  zeal  de¬ 
cline,  and  contributions  fall  off  in  amount.  Never  have 
the  Committee  employed  such  an  instrumentality,  even 
for  a  little  while,  that  there  has  not  followed  a  revival 
of  interest  in  the  missionary  work,  and  an  increase  in 
the  offerings  for  its  prosecution.  And  yet  men  of  the 
highest  abilities,  and  the  widest  reputation,  cannot 
usually  be  had  for  such  temporary  engagements.  And 
even  if  they  could,  Agents  are  such  a  motley  set,  and 
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represent  such  a  variety  of  causes,  that  society  has  be¬ 
come  offended  with  the  name  of  Agent;  and  men  listen 
to  what  they  say,  making  all  the  while  a  sort  of  mental 
protest  against  their  existence.  Now,  if  a  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Bishop  could  visit  our  Churches,  he  could  carry 
more  than  all  the  information  which  an  Agent  would  con¬ 
vey,  much  more  enthusiasm  would  mark  the  delivery  of 
his  message,  the  dignity  of  his  office  would  redound  to 
the  advantage  of  the  cause,  and  he  would  encounter  none 
of  the  odium  which  attaches  to  the  office  of  an  Agent. 
Such  a  Bishop  as  I  have  depicted,  visiting  our  Foreign 
Stations,  and  then  returning,  and  bearing  this  errand  to 
our  Churches,  would  supply  the  “  lack  of  service  ”  for 
which  they  are  languishing,  and  impart  a  new  life  to  our 
whole  missionary  work. 

Men  sometimes  wonder  that  printed  reports  of  wffiat  is 
being  done,  or  is  needed  to  be  done  in  heathen  lands,  do 
not  command  a  more  general  perusal,  and  awaken  a  live¬ 
lier  interest.  It  is  the  living  bond  which  is  needed.  God 
gave  wondrous  power  to  the  foolishness  of  preaching. 
It  is  of  little  comparative  use  to  send  even  the  inspired 
Scriptures  where  you  cannot  send  also  a  man  who  knows 
in  his  own  experience  the  power  of  its  contents,  and  will 
enforce  the  truth  upon  others.  A  mediator  was  needed 
even  between  God  and  man,  who  could  lay  his  hands  on 
both.  He  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  heathen,  by  per¬ 
sonal  effort,  to  bring  them  to  Jesus,  is  the  man  to  plead 
for  them  with  Jesus’  disciples.  Let  such  persons,  in¬ 
vested  with  the  dignity  of  the  Episcopal  office,  visit  all 
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our  Churches — the  small  as  well  as  the  great- — and  we 
shall  see  a  new  era,  not  only  of  missionary  interest,  but 
of  religious  life  also,  which  depends  upon  it. 

Moreover,  Bishops  thus  familiarized  with  both  parts 
of  the  field — skilled  alike  to  deal  with  the  heathen 
abroad,  and  to  operate  with  the  Church  at  home,  would 
be  of  great  value  as  members  of  the  Foreign  Committee; 
qualified  to  shape  its  policy,  and  to  conduct  much  of  its 
correspondence,  and  other  business.  The  anomaly  would 
thus  be  removed  which  deforms  our  present  system — of 
Bishops  who  seem  to  have  a  jurisdiction,  but  are  actually 
under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  Presbyters  and 
laymen  some  thousands  of  miles  away.  The  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  then  is,  that  while  Diocesan  Episco¬ 
pacy  is  the  primitive  polity  for  established  Christian 
communities,  Itinerant  Bishops,  who  visit  Foreign 
countries,  ordain  elders,  confirm  the  souls  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  then 
return  to  stir  up  the  Churches  “in  other  men’s  Dio¬ 
ceses,”  are  more  according  to  the  Apostolic  model  for 
the  oversight  of  Foreign  Missions.  They  are  best  for 
work  abroad  and  for  work  at  home. 

Contemplating  such  a  work  only  as  our  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Bishops  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do,  the 
Church  has  found  herself,  when  she  would  commission 
one  for  the  Foreign  field,  limited  to  the  choice  of  some 
man  who  has  already  devoted  himself  to  labor  among  the 
heathen.  Now  if  there  be  no  appropriate  work  for  a 
Missionary  Bishop  to  do,  save  that  of  a  strictly  Episco- 
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pal  character,  which  he  can  perform  in  a  circuit  as  nar¬ 
row  as  the  American  Colony  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  or 
in  the  precincts  of  Amoy  or  Shanghae — if  he  is  but  to 
perform  the  functions  of  a  Bishop  in  such  a  jurisdiction, 
and  for  the  rest,  just  teach  the  natives  like  one  of  his 
Presbyters  or  Deacons,  then  it  is  proper  to  look  for  the 
right  man  only  in  the  missionary  field ;  to  select  one 
who  has  shown  singular  devotion  to  the  specific  work 
which  is  to  engage  most  of  his  time  after  he  becomes  a 
Bishop.  And  it  might,  perhaps,  be  safely  assumed  that 
such  a  man  possesses  qualifications  which  (however  well 
they  may  fit  him  for  that  peculiar  sphere)  would  not 
give  him  adaptation  to  the  care  of  a  Diocese  in  our 
country.  But  if  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  Missionary  Episcopate  be  just,  then 
the  choice  of  the  Church  (when  she  looks  for  such  a  ser¬ 
vant)  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  narrow  circle  of 
those  holy  and  self-denying  men,  who  have  chosen  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth  for  their  habitation. 

If  Missionary  Bishops  are  to  do  divers  kinds  of  work 
they  should  be  men  of  versatile  powers.  If  they  are  to 
exert  a  great  influence  on  the  Church  at  home  they 
should  be  men  widely  known  and  of  acknowledged 
ability.  If  they  are  to  thrill  the  Church  throughout  all 
her  borders  with  a  pulse  of  new  missionary  life,  they 
must  not  only  feel  it  themselves,  but  must  be  skilled  to 
touch  the  springs  of  Christian  sensibility.  If  they  are 
to  gain  access  to  every  pulpit  they  must  be  of  such 
Catholic  character  that  no  man  will  be  partizan  enough 
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to  refuse  them,  and  of  such  acceptable  address  that 
every  congregation  would  be  charmed  with  their  mes¬ 
sage.  The  entire  ranks  of  our  ministry  should  be  sought 
for  them,  and  no  special  disability  should  attach  to  the 
man  who  will  accept  so  laborious  and  responsible  an 
office. 

Yet,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  a  Foreign  Missionary 
Bishop  is,  by  Canon,  deprived  of  two  honors  (one  of 
them  I  am  almost  prepared  to  call  an  inherent  right), 
which,  by  Canon,  are  expressly  bestowed  on  Domestic 
Missionary  Bishops.  The  one  is  unconditional  eligibility 
to  be  made  Bishop  of  a  Diocese;  the  other  is  the  right  of 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Bishops.  Now  why  was  this  in¬ 
vidious  distinction  made?  Is  the  work  of  a  Foreign 
Bishop  so  inviting  that  multitudes  will  aspire  after  it 
unless  it  be  made  repulsive  by  such  conditions  ?  Every 
Presbyter  throughout  the  land  is  eligible  as  a  Diocesan 
Bishop.  He  will  not  put  himself  out  of  this  category  by 
accepting  a  Missionary  Episcopate  on  this  Continent;  but, 
if  he  consents  to  take  ship  and  do  an  Apostle’s  work  on 
a  foreign  shore,  he  is  at  once  and  forever  disfranchised 
— expatriated  for  life;  he  can  never  become  a  Diocesan 
Bishop,  “unless  with  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  all 
the  Bishops  entitled  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Bishops, 
and  also  of  three-fourths  of  the  Clerical  and  Lay 
Deputies  present  at  the  session  of  the  General  Con¬ 
vention,  or  in  the  recess  of  the  General  Convention,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Standing  Committees  of  three-fourths 
of  the  Dioceses.”  This  amounts  almost  to  an  absolute 
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inhibition.  Very  many  of  those  who  are  elected  to  the 
Diocesan  Episcopate  in  our  own  country  would  fail  to 
obtain  Consecration  if  it  were  made  contingent  upon  the 
consent  of  so  large  a  number.  I  could  name  some  emi¬ 
nent  Bishops  to  whose  elevation  bare  majorities  of  their 
peers,  and  of  the  Standing  Committees  of  the  Dioceses, 
gave  consent.  It  is  no  scandal  to  say  that  many  per¬ 
sons  in  the  Church  are  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  that  some  find  their  way  to  the  General 
Convention  who  are  actually  hostile  to  them.  Such  be¬ 
ing  the  case,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  half  a  dozen 
Laymen,  who  are  averse  to  the  Foreign  Missionary  en¬ 
terprise,  and  who  hold  in  small  esteem  those  who  engage 
in  it,  to  defeat  th§  translation  of  a  Bishop  from  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  to  a  Diocesan  jurisdiction. .  I  am  not  entering 
on  the  great  question— whether  Episcopal  translations 
are  ever  desirable,  nor  yet  do  I  propose  to  discuss  the 
expediency  of  allowing  Missionary  Bishops  ever  to  hope 
for  the  stability  of  a  Diocesan  settlement.  But  I  can 
think  of  no  reason  why  such  a  change  should  be  made 
very  easy  for  a  Domestic  Missionary  Bishop,  and  almost 
impossible  for  a  Foreign  one.  Of  the  seven  whom  the 
Church  has  sent  forth  to  the  Home  Missionary  field,  six 
have  already  been  transferred  to  the  charge  of  established 
Dioceses.  I  know  not  any  harm  that  has  come  to  the 
Church  from  these  translations.  I  have  never  heard 
any  one  say  that  the  possibility  for  such  changes  ought 
to  be  prohibited  by  Canon  Law.  What  is  there,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  render  such  a  privilege,  or  honor,  a 
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boon  too  great  for  a  Foreign  Missionary  to  enjoy,  or  a 
trust  of  the  Church  too  sacred  to  be  safely  committed  to 
his  hands  ?  Is  the  chance  of  his  fitness  for  such  a  post 
so  inferior  to  that  of  his  brethren  in  the  Domestic  field, 
that  more  witnesses  must  be  found  to  give  testimony  in 
his  behalf?  Is  it  the  will  of  the  Church  that  such  a 
discrimination  shall  be  made  between  those  who  serve 
in  foreign  lands  and  those  who  serve  at  home  ?  If  there 
be  a  good  reason  for  it,  in  the  name  of  equity  and 
justice,  let  it  be  known.  If  there  be  none,  put  all  on 
the  same  level;  either  declare  both  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Missionary  Bishops  eligible  alike  to  the  oversight 
of  established  Dioceses,  or  confine  them  alike,  as  we  do 
other  Bishops,  to  the  particular  sphere  for  which  they 
wrere  consecrated. 

Even,  when  he  visits  his  native  land,  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Bishop  is  dealt  with  under  the  Canons,  as  if 
he  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  counsels  of  the  American 
Church.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  House  of  Bishops 
is  not  a  representative  body.  Their  Dioceses  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Lower  House.  They  sit  in  Episcopal 
council,  or  as  a  co-ordinate  part  of  the  Church  Legisla¬ 
ture,  as  Bishops.  Their  Orders,  not  their  Sees,  give 
them  place.  On  this  ground  it  is  that  the  title  of 
Assistant  Bishops  to  seats  in  the  House  is  vindicated. 
There  are  not,  in  such  cases,  two  Episcopal  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  Diocose  on  the  floor,  but  two  Bishops  having 
their  respective  official  rights.  The  laws  of  the  Church 
bear  upon  them,  and  it  is  conceded  they  ought  to  have 
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part  in  devising  and  enacting  them.  Now,  if  these 
things  are  so,  on  what  pretext  is  a  Foreign  Missionary 
Bishop  deprived  of  his  share  in  this  legislation,  to  which 
he  also  is  amenable  ?  Is  it  done  to  disgrace  him  ?  Is 
it  that  he  may  appear  before  the  Church  as  only  half  a 
Bishop  ?  At  the  time  of  the  General  Convention  of 
1856,  Bishop  Payne  was  in  this  country,  and  in  the  city 
where  it  was  assembled.  But  he  was  not  a  member  ot 
it.  He  had  no  legitimate  place.  It  was  pitiful  to  see 
him  drifting  about.  If  he  was  not  vexed  by  his  position 
I  was  for  him.  He  might  come  and  sit  as  a  listener  in 
the  Lower  House.  He  might  (for  his  Episcopal  breth¬ 
ren,  by  formal  vote,  had  invited  him)  go  in  and  listen  to 
them.  But  he  was  only  a  visitor  in  either  place.  The 
Missions  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  esteemed  her  most 
momentous  business ;  the  noble  men  who  labor  in  them 
her  most  honored  servants.  It  is  an  outrage  to  brand 
them  with  peculiar  disabilities.  And  what  does  it  mean 
that  such  dishonor  is  put  upon  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Episcopate  ?  Is  it  to  mark  certain  men  towards  whom 
the  Church  feels  little  respect?  No — for  the  proceed¬ 
ing  is  not  personal,  it  is  statutory.  It  applies  to  every 
man  who  may,  by  possibility,  be  chosen  Bishop  to  a 
foreign  field.  It  stamps  the  work  with  dishonor .  It 
attaches  to  the  declaration,  so  Scriptural  and  true — 
“  The  field  is  the  world,” — the  footnote,  “  the  meanest 
and  most  contemptible  part  of  the  field  is  the  foreign 
part.”  Ah  !  it  betrays,  I  fear,  that  the  Church  does  not 
appreciate  the  dignity  of  the  missionary  enterprise;  yea, 
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esteems  it  so  lightly,  that  she  has  not  the  heart  to  con¬ 
fer  equal  honor  upon  any  one  so  eccentric,  or  fanatical, 
as  to  turn  his  back  on  Christian  work  and  associations  at 
home,  and  love  and  labor  among  those  who  “  sit  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  in  the  shadow  of  spiritual  death  abroad.”  The 
legislation  of  the  Church,  enacted  by  all  its  orders — 
“Apostles,  Elders  and  Brethren  ” — must  surely  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  expressive  utterance  of  its  common 
sentiment.  What  estimate  shall  be  put,  then,  upon  its 
missionary  spirit  when  sought  for  in  these  Canons, 
which  score  with  repeated  marks  of  dishonor  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Episcopate  ? 

If  there  be  any  desire  to  give  success  to  our  work 
among  the  heathen,  let  us  repeal  these  invidious  and  un¬ 
generous  laws;  let  us  make  the  office  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Bishop  one  of  “more  abundant  honor;”  let  us 
lay  the  hand  of  the  Church  upon  some  of  her  ablest  and 
most  eminent  sons,  and  draw  them  to  the  altar  to  receive 
her  Commission,  despite  their  “Nolo,  nolo  Episcopari;” 
let  us  give  them  scope  to  do  their  whole  wrork  in  what¬ 
ever  place  their  efforts  are  needed,  at  home  and  abroad ; 
let  us  strive  to  re-produce  the  original  Apostleship,  when 
“  They  went  forth  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord 
working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  Word  with  signs 
following.” 


